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had only a mere handful of Roman troops with which to
parry it"1 These fears were fully justified by the event.

Roman prudence inclined the procurator to be cautious and
diplomatic in his dealings with these suspicious and susceptible
Jews. Hence the small change which the people used almost
exclusively was minted locally, and, although it bore the
Emperor's name, it did not display his image. Hence also all
Gentiles without exception were debarred, on pain of death,
from entering the sacred courts of the Temple, Even the
cohorts assigned to Jerusalem would leave their standards at
Csesarea, so that the pious population might be spared the sight
of these idolatrous emblems. We can picture the small Roman
force, returning from some raid against the Arabs, carefully
skirting the city to avoid \vounding the tender susceptibilities
of the inhabitants by an appearance in the streets. It was
inevitable that as governors of different dispositions succeeded
one another, each enjoying a wide discretion, the character of
the administration must also have varied from time to time*
But there was no procurator fortunate enough to discover the
secret of winning the hearts of the people or exorcizing their
resentment and distrust. Under every ruler they grumbled and
complained, sometimes more, sometimes less, but always bitterly.

The actual administration was in the hands of local author-
ities, to whom Rome allowed, as always, a considerable dis-
cretion. We are not very well informed on this subject.2 It
seems likely that the Romans had subdivided the three main
regions of Judsea, Samaria and Idumsea into smaller adminis-
trative units, but of these we know scarcely anything. 'One
gathers the existence of toparchies, each consisting of a town
and its environs, sometimes forming a district of considerable
size. We know of eleven of these toparchies in Judsea,3 in-
cluding that of Jerusalem, which was also the Jewish capital,
important not only as the focus of the religious life of the race,
but also as the seat of the council or Sanhedrin, which had
authority over the whole country. We shall deal with the
Sanhedrin later on.

1 He Tras allowed a division of cavalry and 5 cohorts of infantry,
perhaps some 3,000 men, mainly recruited in Samaria and Syria,  at
Csesarea and Sebaste (Jos., Ant., xx, 8, 7).    Sebaste is the Greek name of
the city of Samaria.    Normally one cohort formed the garrison of the
tower Antonia.

2 LXXV, ii, 175 ff. ;   IXIH, 137 and n. 4.

3 Pliny, Hist. Nat., v, 70 ; Jos., J3.J., iii, 3, 5.    Probably small towns
were attached to more important ones and the whole of Idumaea formed
a single toparchy ;  but the details of the whole arrangement are very
obscure.